0.2 THE ORTHOGRAPHY 

The language, Anindilyakwa, has a primary dichotomy of rounded versus 
unrounded in the consonants, and high versus low tongue height in the 
vowels. 

The symbols have not changed since its inception in 1972 except for the 
use of 'k' instead of 'g' in order to give more contrast in the shape of 
words. The orthography utilises single graphs, digraphs and trigraphs, 
all of which are called graphemes in this paper. The choice of 
graphemes was based on those listed in Leeding and Gudschinsky (1974) . 
The phoneme and grapheme equivalents are: 



Stops: 



Phoneme Grapheme 

Pr P^ b 

t> t d 

t rd 

k k 

k^ kw 
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Nasals: 

m 

n 

ny 

rn 

ng 

ngw 

1 

ly 

rl 
rr 

r 

y 

w 

i/ u 
a 

Spelling conventions reduce the number of letters in some consonant 
clusters or allow contrastive clusters to be represented in the 
orthography. 

/nt/ rnd 

At/ r.d 

A hyphen is used between the root/stem and suffix to break words into 
smaller parts and to facilitate sight recognition of recurring suffixes. 
An early attempt to place a hyphen between prefixes and the root/stem 
did not prove to be satisfactory. The Aborigines had to be able to 
handle word-derivations before being able to apply the spelling 
convention. There seems to be, however, an innate ability to recognise 
the suffix as optionally added to the basic part. For this reason the 
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m. 


m* 


Q' 


n 


fJ 




n 




•? 




I)W 




Other consonants: 


h 


1 


i 




1 

t 




V 

r 




r 

• 




y 




w 




Vowels: 




Ki. 


i, lij 


a (e, 


a, 5) 



hyphen is not used on verbs which have obligatory suffixation. 

There is under-differentiation in the consonants, viz. one symbol is 
used for each pair of alveolar and dental phonemes because one of each 
pair has a low functional load or occurs mainly in loan words; and one 
symbol has been used for each pair of rounded and unrounded labial 
consonants because most of the Aboriginal literates felt it was too late 
to change (some people who read only by sight might be upset) • The 
Angurugu and Umbakumba orthographies both use these symbols but the 
Angurugu linguist does not have the rounded labials as contrastive in 
her analysis. 

In all other cases there is a one-to-one correspondence between the 
consonant phoneme and the grapheme. Ease of transition into English is 
maximal given the difference in the structures of the languages and 
their phonetics. 

There is over-differentiation in the vowels. The allophone (u] was 
retained because the Aborigines were seeking a compromise with the 
Angurugu orthography where /u/ is considered to be phonemic. They felt 
that, with their experience in speaking and writing English, they could 
cope with writing /±/ as 'u' in a restricted environment. They chose to 
write 'u' within the syllables, i.e. following /m^, p^, k^, r)^, w/ as 
'mu, bu, kwu, ngwu, and wu' respectively. The one exception to this 
rule was to write 'i' between /w/, /m^/, /p^/ and a following /y/. I 
felt that, as these syllables were all said in isolation in the phonics 
method used, the literates would pronounce them as (jij and be able to 
write them. The grapheme 'i' was to be written in every other position. 
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